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HOLLIDAY AFTERNOONS; 
Or the Commandments Illustrated. By Leile 
Linden. Published by the N. E. Sabbath 
School Union, at No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 

While teaching children, many years ago, we 
found it difficult to interest them in the ques- 
tions and answers of the old Assembly’s Cate- 
chism ; their minds were not sufficiently mature 
to comprehend the sublime doctrines therein 
contained, and we tried to interest them by il- 
lustrations, such as we could think of. That 
was a time when there were very few children’s 
books to be had, and none of the kind needed 
for that purpose ; we would giadly have bought 
such a book as the one above named. We 
cheerfully commend it to parents as a heiper, 
and to children as a companion and guide. 

The above picture and the following extract, 
we give as a specimen of the book: 


“Now for my holiday,” he said, as he 
pushed back his chair. ‘*I will milk Fan, 
and drive her to pasture; and then, moth- 
et, you won’t see me again until night, 
I'm thinking.” ‘ 

“ Well, a happy time to you, my boy!” 
said hfs mother kindly. “Iam sure you 
have earned a pleasant day, if any boy in 
Forestdale has.” 

Fan was nicely milked, and the wood- 
box in the kitchen filled up very high with 
wood, so that his mother should have no 
trouble whilst he was gone, and then the 
fish-line was carefully looked over, new 

were put upon it, and the finest box 
of worms Eddy thought he had ever seen 
were carefully stowed away in a basket, 
“which was to carry out the luncheon and 
bring back the fish. The clock struck 
eight just as he fastened the gate of their 
garden ; and, sure of being as early, if not 
earlier than the other boys, he took his 
way slowly to the appointed place of meet- 
ing. It was by the bars behind Deacon 
Salisbury’s barn, and as he could see the 
Spot some time before he reached if, and 
J Xoneofthe boys were there, he turned 
into the strawberry field, and had quite 
filled his little basket with them, when 
» by Charlie Russel came slowly down the hill 
ch PIE" on the opposite road. ‘‘ There now,” said 
aus, Eddy to himself, “ifI get nothing else, 
there are some strawberries for mother.” 
Sohe tied the stems together, and hid 
away, close by a large rock in the 
field, where he could easily find them on 
- his way home. 
Charlie and he were soon together, and 
comparing their iines and hooks when 
other boys came. There were but 
four of them, a larger number being con- 
inconsistent with the stillness 











which they knew must accompany 
successful fishing ; but they were 
a happy little party, fully imbued 
‘= With the spirit of the day, and 
\ marching away to conquer the 
- harmless fishes, with a good de- 
gree of the same energy that 
their grandfathers showed when 
they went against the British. 

Richard Davis and Henry 
i: Falkner were some years older 
f than Charlie and Eddy. They 
were all good friends, and had 
played together for years. 

Pomp’s pond was the chosen 
resort for anglers of all ages, and 
thither our party naturally bent 
their steps. A more beautiful 
place they could not have found ; 
and so they seemed to think, as 
they leaped over the last wall 
that separated them from the 
thick woods by which it was sur- 
rounded, and with glowing cheeks and 
glistening eyes, pushed aside the low 
branches of the dark old pine trees, and 
dashed on, over bush and briar, to catch 
the first view of its sparkling, dancing 
waves. And when they stood upon its 
green banks, and looked down into its 
clear waters, not a heart among them but 
felt the throb of’pleasure which Ged has 
kindly planted there to answer to the 
beautiful and good with which he has 
everywhere surrounded us. And now for 
the long, swinging, graceful beech pole.— 
What a hunt the boys had, -each one to 
suit himself! and, when at last they found 
them, how eagerly they measured their 
length, and tested their strength, to be 
sure they would be able to support the 
weight of fish which they expected to see 
hanging from their tapering ends! Poor 
little fishes! they glided about through 
the still water, and turned their glossy 
sides up to catch a soft sunbeam, and look- 
ed with their bright eyes at the boys that 
looked down so eagerly at them, and never 
dreamed in their innocent hearts that there 
was such mischief and death preparing for 
them. 

The boys soon chose their places for 
dropping in their lines. They took care 
that they should be some distance apart, 
so that they should not disturb the water 
for each other; and sostilldid they imme- 
diately become taat old Pomp’s pond 
might almost have forgotten the young 
visitors upon her banks. It would have 
been very interesting to have known, if we 
could, what they were all thinking about, 
as they stood there so quietly, watching 
their lines, and trying to look far down 
into the water to see if some unwary little 
fish had not begun to be tempted by the 
bait. 

A shout from Charlie was the first an- 
nouncement of a conquest; and there, 
sure enough, writhing on the end of his 
hook, was as beautiful a perch as ever 
swam about in the clear water. The boys 
all gathered around it, held it by turns in 
their hands, admired its speckled and shin- 
ing sides; and Charlie, with the air of a 
conqueror, cut his slender twig from a tree 
negr him, and strung the perch upon it. 

All now went to work with increased 
avidity; but the little fishes were wiser 
than the boys thought, and many saw the 
hook through the fine worm, that, to do 
its best could not altogether conceal it; so 
they contented themselves with darting 
up now and then to catch a careless fly 
that ventured too near the surface of the 
water, and showing themselves to the lit- 
tle anglers, without any fear of being 





caught; but now and then one would 
come from a distance, whose home had 
been in the middle of the pond, and who, 
less accustomed to the sights from above, 
caught greedily at the bait, and was drawn 
up with a merry welcome, to add itself to 
the number on the string. 








Narrative. 
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HERE AND THERE.—NO. III. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


Ihad slept very often at hotels, but 
never before had I been without some com- 
penion to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for me, and I felt a little uncomfort- 
able atthe idea of landing solitary and 
alone at a strange hotel. There was no- 
thing to be done, however, but to put a 
bold face on the matter; so when the car- 
riage stopped before quite a spacious house, 
I descended, saw that my trunks were tak- 
en off, and seated myself ina dignified 
manner in the ladies’ parlor. Inquiring of 
the first servant who entered, if I could 
see Mr. Drew, I was presently edified by 
the appearance of a smiling personage who 
informed me that Mr. Drew was from 
home, but that he had charge. during his 
absence. His winning bows and smiles 
emboldened me to open my heart, and lay 
my case before him. He said I could not 
proceed by rail-road without paying over 
again for my fare; that the boat was a 
very orderly one, under the management 
of a gentlemanly captain; that the sail 
across the lake was a charming one; and 
in short, that there was no reason why a 
poor forlorn damsel should hesitate to 
trust life and limb to the perils of a steam- 
boat passage. So I decided to go in the 
steamer, which left at the barbarous hour 
of half past four next morning, and signi- 
fied my wish to have a room for the night, 
and also something to eat at the earliest 
possible moment. The bland smile of my 
civil host assured me as plainly as any- 
thing could, that everything in the house 
was at my service, and that nothing could 
give him so much pleasure as to make me 
happy. Let me say in passing, that I like 
a cordial manner in a landlord. To be 
sure it is all a business transaction; he 
expects to be paid for all you have, and 
his civility perhaps means nothing; but 
neither does it cost anything; and let a 
rough spoken landlord meet me with his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and give a 
grudging ‘“‘yes” and ‘‘no’”’ to my inquiries, 
looking all the while as if he wished I was 
at the ends of the earth, I must confess 
that my enjoyment of a good room or a 
good table is decidedly lessened. If my 
money can purchase such a good-natured 
smile, pleasant voice and genial manner as 
those of my Burlington landlord, I considsr 
it an excellent investment of it; and the 
home-feeling they gave me would be quite 
as strong an inducement to go to his house 
again as the satisfactory provison made for 
my other wants. Yes, kind words and 
looks are never lost; they are the oil which 
keeps the social machine in smooth and 
comfortable action, and if withdrawn, there 
is a dismal jarring and grating of every 

art. 

A dinner at last! Ifyou, dear reader, 
have never been taken fasting over the 
tops of those Green Mountains, you cannot 
possibly imagine how delicious that beef- 
steak and potatoes, home-made bread and 
butter, and fresh eggs tasted. Then I 
rested an hour on a snug little bed, in a 





snug little room, and at six took a drive 
about the place, to see if it really was so 
beautiful as it had been represented. Ina 
nice buggy with the top thrown back, a 
good horse, an intelligent driver who knew 
just where the best points,fora view were ; 
with the sun veiled ina light mist, the 
road free from dust, and a spirit disposed 
to see the bright side of everything, my 
ride about this beautiful town could not 
but be delightful. 

The situation of the town on ground 
slightly rising from the shore of lake Cham- 
plain, is remarkably fine; and the views 
which are to be had from every elevation, 
are seldom surpassed. The village itself 
handsomely built is pleasant to look upon, 
and so are the hills which rise around it; 
but the great charm is that lovely, loveiy 
lake, spread out in all its brightness and 
beauty at your very feet. ‘The blue 
Champlain” it is fitly called, and I thought 
nothing could be more serenely beautiful 
than its fair bosom sleeping beneath that 
soft sunlight. The water is remarkably 
pure and reflects with wonderful distinct- 
ness the sky and shore inits calm depths ; 
and there is a fine range of green hills on 
the opposite side, which reach to the wa- 
ter’s edge in places, and even run out into 
it in many a curious projection, clothed 
with exquisite verdure. From different 
points, the prospect varies somewhat, but 
from all the same delightful combination 
of green hills and beautiful water is visi- 
ble; and again and again it drew out ex- 
clamations of delight ; not audible ones; 
for I did not care to disturb my driver, by 
uttering foolish ejaculations; but little in- 
side fervors, which annoyed no one, and 
were delightful to experience. 

There are some fine private residences 
which bear testimony to the wealth and 
refined taste of the proprietors, and on this 
evening the whole air was filled with the 
perfume of the blooming locusts which 
lined many of the streets, making them 
almost like a flower-garden to theeye. I 
could not help thinking asI passed them, 
how much less agreeable they would be 
two weeks hence. The feathery foliage of 
the locust is always graceful and pleasing, 
but the decaying flowers are unsightly. 

The College building is of brick, very 
large and finely situated on a rise of ground 
which overlooks the town and the sweet 
lake; and I half envied the occupants of 
the upper rooms their privilege of perpetu- 
ally looking out upon such a charming 
landscape. I lingered on the last emi- 
nence to take in the whole beauty of the 
seene. There was a soft sunset light rest- 
ing on the bosom of the lake and the hills 
beyond, imparting a thousand changing 
hues, each seeming fairer and lovelier than 
the last; and I longed to watch there till 
it had all fadedinto sombre gray, but it 
could not be; so giving a last loving 
glance to the sweet hills and waters, I said, 
*‘ Now you may drive me home,” and the 
gray dobbin pricked up his ears and trot- 
ted off with great animation. Evidently 
he cared as little for fine scenery as some 
men and women of my acquaintance. 

“What a beautiful world this is!” 
thought I, as we again drove through the 
locust-scented streets. I rejoiced that I 
had looked upon another fair landscape, 
and had transferred it ineffaceably to my 
pieture-gallery. How easy and pleasant 
it will be to take it out some cold and 
stormy night next winter, and find the sky 
and hills, houses and water just as bright 
and beautiful as now. I felt againa de- 
light in my solitary independence. What 
could be more charming than travelling 
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alone, and stopping at hotels with smiling 
landlords? If there had been a stout 
opinionated man (most men are opinionat 
ed) with me to-night, how I should have 


been obliged to go just where I did’nt want ; 


tc, and stay justas long as he thought 
proper, and pretend tc admire exactly what 
he admired. Very likely, instead of this 
delightful ride, I should have been walking 
over the college-rooms, looking at old 
books, old rocks, old bones, or some other 
old stupid curiosity, (I don’t know as they 
have any such here, but I dare say there is 
some ‘“‘rare and valuable collection,”’) 
thanking some unfledged collegian at the 
end for having been bored to death. ‘‘ Oh 
yes!” said I, “I like travelling alone 
wonderfully, and I am not sure as I shall 
be glad to see Mr. Blank to-morrow at 
Rouse’s Point ;” for it was understood that 
an old friend should join me there, and go 
with me from there to Montreal. 

I found the parlor quite fullon my re- 
turn. Among others there was a party 
of Quakers, whose yea and nay, drab dres- 
ses, and placid countenances were an un- 
doubted certificate of their sect. Ina most 
pleasant conversation with one of the la- 
dies’, I spent an hour, and then mindful of 
my early rising I retired to my room. I 
had passaed a most delightful day, had 
been kindly cared for and protected amid 
dangers seen and unseen, and my heart 
was warm with affectionate thoughts of 
distant friends, and with gratitude to the 
Ever-Present Being beyond whose watch- 
fuleye I could never wander. The quiet 
stars looked down from their serene home 
with the same earnest gaze, they were bend- 
ing upon my own beloved valley, and 
seemed in this strange place like well- 
known friends. Do they never tire, 
those beauteous watchers, of their ceaceless 
vigils—never turn away in sadness or dis- 
gust from the scenes of earth? Ah, it isa 
foolish thought which would clothe them 
with vision and feeling like our own; we 
know they are worlds moving through 
space, each in the mighty orbit God has 
planned for it; and yet the questionings 
of the poet often find a ready response in 
our minds. 

‘“ Fave ye no sense 
Of sympathy with souls? Do you not feel 
The earnest longings of the imprisoned heart, 
When, warmed with your mysterious light and 

beauty, 

It fain would turn from the cold world,and break 
The fetters which confine it here, and blend 
With all the glory of your upper home ?” 

Bright and beautiful as they are, how- 
ever, they are but cold, dead matter, *‘ the 
yearnings of the imprisoned soul” must 
soar far, far beyond them to the uncreated 
Spirit, before its impassioned aspirations 
can be met and satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 


; Biographp. 














ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 20 anp 21. 


STEPHEN HOPKINS. 


Stephen Hopkins was born near Provi- 
. dence, R. I., ina place now called Scituate, 
.-an the 7th of March, 1707. He was of 
; respectable parentage, being a descendant 
of Benedict Arnold, the first Governor of 
Rhode Island. His early education was 
_ limited, but he is said to have excelled in 
penmanship, and in the practical branches 
of mathematics. 

For several years he followed the pro- 
fession of a farmer. He was afterwards 
chosen Town Clerk of Scituate, and a Re- 
presentative to the General Assembly.— 
He. was subsequently appointed a Justice 
af the -Peace, and a Justice of Common 
Pleas in one of the Courts. 

In 1733, he became ChiefJustice of that 
Court. In 1742, he removed to Provi- 

. dence, where he entered into commerce, 
and was extensively engaged in building 
and fitting out vessels. He was chosen 
Representative from that town to the 
‘General Assembly, and became Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In 1751, 
he was made Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court, and held that office till the year 
1754, when he was appointed Commission- 
er to the celebrated Albany Convention.— 
The object of this Convention was the se- 

. curing the friendship of the five great In- 

dian nations, in the approaching French 








war, and an union between the several 
colonies of America. 

In 1756, Mr. Hopkins was elected Chief 
Magistrate of the Colony of Rhode Island. 
This office he continued to hold almost 
without intermission, until 1769, discharg- 
ing its duties in an efficient and highly 
satisfactory manner. He resolutely es- 
poused the cause of the colonists, and in a 
pamphlet entitled, “ The Rights of colo- 
nies examined,” proved the injustice of 
the Stamp Act, and other measures of the 
British Ministry. In 1774, Mr. Hopkins 
received the appointment of Delegate from 
Rhode Island to the Continental Congress. 
In this assembly he took his seat on the 
first day of the session, and became one 
of the most zealous advocates of the mea- 
sures adopted by that illustrious body of 
men. In the year 1775, and 1776, he 
again represented Rhode Island in Con- 
gress. In this latter year, he affixed his 
name to the Declaration of Independence. 
His signature was the only one upon the 
roll which gave indications of a trembling 
hand; but it was not the tremulousness of 
fear. Mr. Hopkins had for some time 
been afflicted with a paralytic affection, 
which compelled him, when he wrote, to 
guide his right hand with his left. 

In 1778, Mr. Hopkins was a Delegate 
to Congress for the last time; but for 
several years he was a member of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island. He 
closed his useful and honoraole life on the 
13th of July, 1785, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. 

‘* Mr. Hopkins was enabled by the vigor 
of his understanding, to surmount his early 
deficiencies, and rise to the most distin- 
guished offices in the gift of his fellow 
citizens. He possessed considerable fond- 
ness for literature, and excelled greatly as 
a mathematician. He was an unshaken 
friend of his country, and an enemy to 
civil and religious intolerance, distinguish- 
ed for his liberality, and for the correct 
and honorable discharge of his many and 
various duties.”” His funeral was numer- 
ously attended by those who had loved 
and respected him in life, and who by 
their presence gave strong proof of the 
estimation in which he was held. 





FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 


Francis Hopkinson was born in Phila- 
delphia, in the year1737. His father was 
an Englishman, who, ashort time previous 
to his emigration to America, married a 
niece of the Bishop of Worcester. He 
was aman ofa cultivated mind and: con- 
siderable literary accomplishments; and 
became intimate with Benjamin Franklin, 
by whom he was held in high estimation. 
Upon the death of Mr. Hopkinson, which 
occurred while he was yet in the prime of 
life, the care of the family devolved upon 
Mrs. Hopkinson, who was eminently quali- 
fied for the charge. She possessed a very 
superior mind; and discovering early indi- 
cations of talent in her son, she resolved 
to give him a good education, no matter 
how great the sacrifices she might be com- 
pelled to make to bring about her object. 
She therefore placed him at the College of 
Philadelphia, and lived to see him gradu- 
ate with honor, and attain a high degree 
of eminence at the bar. 

In 1766, Francis Hopkinson embarked 
for England, and received upon the occa- 
sion, a public expression of respect and af- 
fection from the Board of Trustees of the 
College of Philadelphia. After a residence 
of more than two years in the land of his 
forefathers, he returned to America. He 
soon after married Mies Borden of Borden- 
town, in New Jersey, where he took up 
his residence, and was appointed Collector 

of the Customs and Executive Counsellor. 
These offices, however, he did not long 
hold, having sacrificed them to his attach- 
ment to the liberties of his country. He 
enlisted himself warmly in the cause of the 
people, and in 1776, was appointed a Dele- 
gate from New Jersey to the Continental 
Congress. He voted for the Declaration 
of Independence, and affixed his signature 
to the engrossed copy of that instrument. 
In 1779, he was appointed Judge of the 
Admiralty Court of Pensylvania, and for 
ten years continued to discharge with 
fidelity the duties of that office. Soon af- 
ter the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Hopkinson received from Wash- 
ington, the appointment of ‘* Judge of the 
United States” for the district of Pensyl- 


life was suddenly terminated while in the 
midst of his usefulness, on the 8th of May, 
1791. He died of an apopletic fit, which 
in two hours after the attack put a period 
to his existence. 

Mr. Hopkinson possessed great powers 
of humor and satire, which he employed | 
effectually in rousing the feelings of the 
people, during the war of the Revolution. 
He was the author of several fugitive 
pieces, which were extremely popular in 
theirday. His well known Ballad called, 
“The Battle of the Kegs,” gives evidence 
of a rich and exhaustless fund of humor, 
and will probably withstand the wear of 
centuries. He was a proficient in music, 
excelling many who professed much more 
than he did; he also had some knowledge 
of painting, and some creditable efforts 
from his hand in this department, in the 
arts, are still preserved by some of his 
descendants. His library was extensive, 
and he was constantly endeavoring to in- 
crease his stock of knowledge. In stature 
Mr. Hopkinson was below the common 
size. His countenance was full of anima- 
tion, his speech fluent, and his motions 
unusually rapid. Few men possessed ,a 
kinder heart or a more benevolent dispo- 
sition; he sought out the suffering and 
gladly relieved their wants, not letting his 
right hand know what his left hand did. 
He left at his decease, a widow and five 
children. The eldest of these, Joseph 
Hopkinson, occupied an eminent rank 
among the advocates of the American bar. 
EsTELLE. 
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CHARLEY WILSON. 


Little Charley Wilson lives with his 
mother, in a neat white cottage surround- 
ed by woodbines and climbing roses. The 
grounds about it are tastefully laid out, 
and fine large trees afford both shade and 
fruit, while they adorn this charming re- 
treat. 
Mrs. Wilson is one of the kindest and 
dearest of mothers, and as Charley is her 
only child, he is an object of great interest 
to her, and she spares no effort to make 
him happy. He loves his mother dearly 
and is generally obedient to her, but some- 
times he yields to the temptations of his 
wicked heart, and indulges in naughty 
feelings ; and then his poor mother’s heart 
aches, and while his eyes are filled with 
tears, she tells him how it grieves her that 
he should ever do wrong, and that it grieves 
still more, the heart of his father. 
Charley has never seen his father, but 
he is constantly receiving proofs of his love 
and care, and his mother often tellsCharley 
what a kind and good father he has,—who 
has given them their delightful home, and 
all their comforts; and she urges him to 
love his dear father and obey all his di- 
rections. 

‘*T wish he would come and see us, dear 


avoided mingling in party polities. His | his mind, and large boys tell him that his 





mother,” said Charley. ‘I think if I 
knew how he looks, and could hear him 
speak, I could love him as I do you.” 

“It is not the appearance of a friend 
that makes him dear,”’she replied,“ only as 
the face expresses sweet feelings; and you 
know enough of your father’s character to 
be quite sure that he deserves your love. 
You do not hear him speak, but you know 
what words of love and tenderness he has 
written, for I often read them to you.” 

“Tf he loved us very much, I think he 
would not leave us here,”’ continued Char- 
ley—“ but keep us with him. Then I 
should know how to obey him, for he 
could tell me just what he wished me to 
say and do.” 

“ He has written just what you are to 
say and do, and the friends who have had 
frequent intercourse with him, often tell 
you what his wishes are: That you are 
to love him so dearly that you will never 
wish to disobey one of his commands. - He 
leaves you here with me that you may be 
educated, and when you are prepared to be 
useful to him where he is, he will send for 
you. When he thinks it best, we shall 
both go and see him ‘“‘in his beauty,” and 
live with him in “‘ the land that is very far 
off.” 

Charley thought for a time that he would 
study diligently and soon be prepared to 
go to his father, and live in the beautiful 
city which he had described to them; but 
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father is unreasonable, to compel him to | much for 
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streaming eyes and a trembling voice, she 
called him to her side, and entreated him 
to listen to her, as he valued her happiness 
or his own. She told him how dear he 
was to her, and what immense sacrifices his 
father had made to secure an inheritance 
for him, but that if he persisted in refusip 

to doas his father bade him, he would 
never be allowed to go to him, but would 
be sent away from her and all good people 
and that his father would disinherit hin 
forever. ‘I thought you said he was 2 
kind father,” said Charlés,—* would tha: 
be kind ?” 

“It would be just,” said she. ** When 
his kindness fails to win your heart, and 
you disobey him, his justice must punish 
you. You could not respect him if he did 
not keep his word, and he has promised to 
punish disobedience.” 

Charley is still hesitating whether he 
will be good and do right, or follow the 
example of his wicked companions-and lose 
a home in “the beautiful city,” and all 
the treasures his father has laid up for him 
there. 

Do you not think that Charley’s father 
was perfectly right, in insisting on the 
love and obedience of his little son, when 
he had done so much for him? Do you 
not think that Charley deserves to be 
punished, if he continues to rebel? 

If you do not love and obey your Heay- 
enly Father, who has given you your home, 
and friends, and all that makes you happy 
—the dear mother who tells you so much 
of Him, and reads to you from the Bible, 
the loving words he has written—you are 
the little Charley of whom you have been 




























as he grows older, evil thoughts come into 





reading. Ifit was right that he should jm Pleasu 
do as he was bidden, or be punished, are wit 
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in heaven? He says to you, “My son, jm he fa 
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“MY MOTHER KNOWS BEST.” § "=. 
A party of little girls stood talking be- MJ and ir 
neath my window. Some nice plan was MH locke 
on foot; they were going into the woods, happy 
and they meant to make oak-leaf trimmings tion a 
and pick berries, and carry luncheon. Oh, just | 
it was a fine time they meant to have.— weepi 
‘** Now,”’ said they to one of their number, that f 
‘“* Ellen, you run home and ask your moth- &  sketel 
erif you may go. Tell her we are all go- 
ing, and you must.” Ellen, with her green 
cape bonnet, skipped across the way, and 
went into the house opposite. She was A 
gone some time. ologi 
The little girls kept looking up to the ‘Pt 
windows very impatiently. At length the § 8's 
door opened, and Ellen came down the § "SPé 
steps. She did not seem to be in ahuny dy 
to join her companions, and they cried out ment 
—‘* You got leave? You are going, are Press 
you?” Ellen shook her head and said amt 
that her mother could not let her go.— bless 
“Oh,” cried the children, “it is too bad! § qual 
Not go! it is really unkind in your moth- 
er.” ‘ Why, I would make her let you.” § YOU 
** I would go whether or no.” the 
‘“*My mother knows best,” was Ellen's U2P) 
answer, and it was a beautiful one. Her been 
lip quivered a very little, for I suppose she *2Y 
wanted to go, and was much disappoin suns 
not to get leave; but she did not look an tor. 
gty or pouting, and her voice was very beet 
gentle, but very firm, when she said—“My = 
mother knows best.” nt 
There are a great many occasions whed _ 
mothers do not see fit to give their children} *" 
leave to go where and do what they wishf i" 
to; and how often are they rebellious andj 7 
pouting in consequence of it. But. thisis a oF 
not the true way, for it is not pleasing # 
God. The true way is cheerful acquiescen® 
in your mother’s decision. Trust her, a0 ~~ 
smooth down your rufled feelings by the§ nt 
sweet and beautiful thought, “ My mother 
knows best.” It will save you many teal’g © gre 








and much sorrow. It is the gratitude yo 
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owe her, has done and suffered so 
much for you.—[ Eclectic. 








Religion. 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

The time had arrived at which the chil- 
dren of a happy family usually retired to 
rest. After the usual preparations had 
been made, the pious mother directed the 
youngest child (a son of nearly four years) 
to recite his prayers as usual, which he did, 
and was properly placed in bed. His sis- 
ter, a little older than himself, retired also, 
after having embraced her affectionate lit- 
tle brother in her arms. The mother re- 
turned, to another family residing in an 
adjoining room, where the father of these 
children was sitting. Ina few moments 
avoice was heard. It was the voice of 
prayer, and the voice of a sister praying for 
herself and little brother. The parents 
listened, and directly loud sobs were heard, 
while the voice ot prayer from the little 
daughter continued in strains like the fol- 
lowing : 

“Lord, bless me and give me a new 
heart. . Make mea good child, that I may 
go tp heaven. Lord, forgive me, for I 

n angry with my little brother to- 
d struck him: and give me a new 
, that I may never do itagain. Lord 
bless my little brother, and give him a 
new heart, that we may both go to’ heaven. 
] want a new heart that I may be happy.” 

Directly the mother arose, -entered the 
room and found both children bathed iff 
tears. The daughter looking up to her 
dear mother, said, ‘“‘ I have Been praying 
for a new heart, that I may go to heaven ; 
and that my little brother may have a new 
heart and go to heaven too.” 

Upon asking the little boy, bathed in 
tears and sobbing aloud, ‘‘ What are you 
crying for ?”’ he replied, “I want a new 
heart that I‘may go to heaven... I want 
God to forgive me, that I may go tovheav- 
en. I want God to forgive me that I may go 
to heaven with you and father and sister.” 

The little girl then requested the moth- 
erto pray withthem. The request with 
pleasure was granted. She knelt and pray- 
ed with them by their bedside ; after which 
she left the room in which they were.— 
The father, scarce able to restrain his emo- 
tion, went into the room and bowed over 
the dear ones, and assured them that God 
was good and would hear little children’s 
prayers, forgive and bless them, and take 
them to heaven when they died. 

Thus comforted, he left the room in tears, 
and in a little time they were peacefully 
locked in slumbers of the night! How 
happy were those parents in their reflec- 
tion and remark upon the scene which had 
just passed before their wondering and 
weeping eyes. I am very sure of this, as 
that father is the writer of this imperfect 
sketch.—[ Mother’s Assistant. 


CHOOSING A FIELD. 


A young licentiate, on leaving the The- 
ological Seminary a few years since, ac- 
cepted an invitation to a very feeble con- 
gregation, whose aspects were, in every 
respect, discouraging. Going into the 
study of a city pastor not far distant, he 
mentioned his intention. The pastor ex- 
pressed some surprise. The licentiate was 
quite talented, very energetic, and was 
blessed with unusually pleasant social 
qualities. 

“How, my friend, does it happen that 
you have chosen this forlorn place?” said 
the pastor, ‘‘ the prospects there are very 
unpromising, so much so, that they have 
been unable for years past to prevail upon 
any one to settle there.”” ‘* That is the 
reason I am going there,” replied his visi- 
tor. ‘‘ Other churches have invited me to 
become their minister, but all of them can 
easily get some one else; indeed, they are 
rather in demand. But this little flock 
nobody else will have, and I think that 
that is reason enough why I should cast 
in my lot with them.” The pastor could 
saynothing more. The young minister's 
spirit rébuked him, and at the same time 
excited his admiration. The call proved 
to have been a providential one, for no 
Sooner had the earnest, faithful laborer 
entered on his work, than the neglected 
vine began to revive, and soon brought 











forth fruit to the glory of God. The con- 


the house of worship was repaired, many 
souls were converted, and, in a few years, 
when the church had attained sucha de- 
gree of prosperity that some body else 
“ would have” it, the young minister ac- 
cepted a call to a wider field, and is now 
the pastor of a city church. The time 
spent with this cast-off people was the 
means of building them up, and at the 
same time gave him a better preparation 
for the wider field upon which he has since 
entered. 














Benevolence. 
JENNY LIND’S KINDNESS OF HEART. 


Mr. Barnum has furnished for publica- 
tion in the N. Y. Evening Post the follow- 
ing passage in his forthcoming literary 
work, which is expected to make its ap- 
pearance in December. 

“In Havana, the house occupied by 
Jenny Lind and those who accompanied 
her from Europe, as well as my daughter 
and myself, was pleasantly situated near 
the Tacon Theatre, just outside the walls. 
Signor Vivalla, the little Italian juggler 
and plate-dancer, who, in former years, 








on me frequently. He was in great dis- 
tress, having lost the use of his limbs on 
the left side of his body from paralysis.— 
He was thus unable to earn a livelihood, 
although he still kept a performing dog, 
which turned a spinning-wheel and _ per- 
formed some curious tricks. One day, as 
I was passing him out of the front gate, 
Miss Lind inquired of me who he was. I 
briefly recounted to her his history. She 
expressed deep interest in his case, and 
said something should be set apart for him 
in the ‘ benefit’ which she was about to 
give for charity. 

Accordingly, when the benefit came off, 
Miss Lind appropriated $500 to him, and 
I made the necessary arrangements to have 
him return to his friends in Italy. At the 
same benefit $4,000 was distributed be- 
tween two humane hospitals and a convent. 
A couple of mornings after the benefit our 
bell was rung, and the servant announced 
that I was wanted. I went to the door, 
and found a large procession of children, 
neatly dressed, and bearing banners, at- 
tended by ten or twelve priests, dressed in 
their rich and flowing robes. I inquired 
their business, and was informed that they 
had come to see Miss Lind, and thank her 
in person for her benevolence. I took their 
message, and informed Miss Lind that the 
leading priests of the convent had come in 
great state to see and thank her. “I will 
not see them,” she replied; “they have 
nothing to thank me for. If Ihave done 
good, it is no more than my duty, and it 
is my pleasure. I do not deserve their 
thanks. I will not see them.” I return- 
ed her answer, and the leaders of the grand 
procession turned away in disappointment. 

The same day Vivaila called and brought 
her a basket of the most lucious fruit that 
he could procure. The little fellow was 
very happy and extremely grateful. Miss 
Lind had gone out for a ride. 

“God bless me! I am so happy ; she is 
such a good lady. I shall see my brothers 
and sisters again. Oh, she is avery good 
lady,” said poor Vivalla, overcome by his 
feelings. He begged me to thank her for 
him, and give her the fruit. Ashe was 
passing out of the door, he hesitated a 
moment, and then said: ‘‘ Mr. Barnum, I 
should like so much to have the good lady 
see my dog turn a wheel; it is very nicc ; 
he can spin very good. Shall I bring the 
dog and wheel for her? She is such a good 
lady, I wish to please her very much.” I 
smiled, and told him she would not care 
for the dog; that he was quite welcome to 
the money, and that she refused to see the 
priests from the convent that morning, be- 
cause she never received thanks for favors. 

When Jenny came inI gave her the 
fruit, and laughingly told her that Vivalla 
wished to show her how his performing 
dog could turn a spinning wheel. 

«* Poor man, poor man, do let him come, 
it is all the good creature can do for me,” 
exclaimed Jenny, and the tears flowed 
thick and fast down her cheeks, 

“*T like that, I like that,” she continued, 
“‘do let the poor creature come and bring 
his dog. It will make him so happy.” I 
confess it made me happy, and I exclaimed, 
for my heart was full, “God bless you, it 





gregation increased to a respectable size, 


will make him cry for joy; he shall come 








| to pet the dog and toask Vivalla all sorts 


had performed under my auspices, called | 





to-morrow.” I saw Vivalla the same even- 
ing, and delighted him with the intelli- 
gence that Jenny would see his dog per- 
form the next day, at four o’clock precisely. 
“TI will be punctual,” said Vivalla, in a 
voice trembling with emotion, “ but I was 
sure she would like to see my dog perform.” 

For full half an hour before the time ap- 
pointed did Jenny Lind sit at her window 
on the second floor, and watch for Vivalla 
and his dog. A few minutes before the 
appointed hour she saw him coming. ‘‘ Ah, 
here he comes, here he comes,” she ex- 
claimed in delight, as she ran down stairs 
and opened the door to admithim. A 
negro boy was bringing the small spinning 
wheel, while Vivalla led the dog, and hand- 
ing the boy a silver coin, she motioned 
him away, and taking the wheel in her 
arms she said, “ This is very kind of you, 
to come with your dog; follow me, I will 
carry the wheel up stairs;” her servant 
offered to take the wheel, but no, she 
would let no one carry it but herself; she 
called us all up to her parlor, and for one 
full hour did she devote herself to the hap- 
py Italian. She went down on her knees 





of questions about his performances, his 
former course of life, his friends in Italy, 
and his present hopes and determinations. 
Then she sang and played for him, gave 
him some refreshments, and finally insisted 
on carrying his wheel to the door, from 
whence her servant accompanied Vivalla to 
his boarding house. 

Poor Vivalla! He was probably never 
so happy before, but his enjoyment did not 
exceed that of Miss Lind. That scene 
alone would have paid me for all my la- 
bors during the whole musical campaign.” 


Morality. 
NEVER BREAK A PROMISE. 


In no way, perhaps, can a young man 
destroy his business character more effec- 
tually than by obtaining the reputation of 
one who breaks his promises. The mer- 
cantile world, in placing under its ban the 
individual who suffers his note to be pro- 
tested, is less unjust than is popularly sup- 
posed. Instances of hardship, we are wil- 
ling to concede, do occasionally arise under 
the operation of this rule; but they are 
less frequent than is generally believed, 
and not more cruel than insimilar excep- 
tional cases. Nine men out of ten who 
fail owe their insolvency either to having 
traded beyond their means, to a careless 
management of their affairs, or to criminal 
speculations. That is, they have under- 
taken more than they could perform, and 
this while-knowing at the time of the pro- 
mise that there was great doubt whether 
they could meet their engagements. Per- 
haps, indeed, they had no deliberate inten- 
tion of violating their promise. But they 
either were more ignorant than they should 
have been of their ability to perform, or 
they trusted too confidently to the chances 
of the future, or they took heavier risks 
subsequently than was consistent with 
their liabilities. The innocent, therefore, 
suffer but rarely by this species of mercan- 
tile proscription. On the other hand, the 
rule is absolutely necessary to the com- 
mercial world, for, without it, payments 
could scarcely ever be depended on, and 
financial distress would frequently be 
alarmingly increased. 

Strict business integrity, in this parti- 
cular, depends much on the general cha- 
racter. A person who pays little regard 
to slight promises, usually is somewhat 
careless of greater ones also. Defects of 
this kind, like flaws in machinery, never 
lessen, but always grow worse, until final- 
ly, under the strain of a powerful tempta- 
tion, they often break down a man’s career 
forever. The most punctual men in keep- 
ing a trivial engagement, we have always 
found to be the exactest in their business 
transactions. Washington was a memora- 
ble example of particularity in small things 
as well as great, and his strict probity in 
the latter, was unquestionably the result, 
in a considerable degree, of his fidelity in 
the former. 

In our experience, also, the men who 
never kept an engagement to the moment, 
the men who were proverbially always 
‘behind time,” have been, mostly, those 
who have failed subsequently in business. 
We have learned too, to be cautious of 














Se ade = 
is the individual who carefully considers ° 
before he makes a pledge, who can bemost 
surely depended on to keep it. A multi- 
plicity of promises necessarily prevents the 
promiser from observing them all, for one 
conflicts with the other, and disibles even 
the best-intentioned. A disregard of pro- 
mises, finaly, is like a fungus, which im- 
perceptibly spreads over the whole charac- 
ter, until the moral perceptions are per- 
verted and the man actually comes to be- 
lieve he does no wrong, even in breaking 
faith with his warmest friends. 

[ Philadelphia Ledger. 





Natural fjistorp. 
SQUIRRELS IN THE WOODS. 
There are few things more pleasing than 
to lie upon the grass on a sunny day in 
summer, and watch the squirrels in the 


trees above you. Peering up, you will 
espy, on one of the tree stems, a little 








| brown, monkeyfied-looking rat, with a sort 


of rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as long as 

its body, and curling over it, and ecce my 

lord squirrel! Down he comes, leaping 
from branch to branch, clawing, racing*so 

fast, and now he reaches the turf and sits 
upon his hind legs, and looks this way and 
that, and listens. Do not move, or he is 

off; do not wink so much as an eyelid.— 
** All right?” his merry brown eyes seem 
toask. Yes, all right; for a nut drops 
from between his teeth into his forepaws, 

and giving his mighty consequential tail an 
extra curl, he makes ready for breakfast. 

That is another sight—the way in which 
a squirrel deals with a nut. First of all 
he shakes and rattles it, that he may be 
sure there is something inside; then he 
twists it round and round in his paws, till 
he gets the marrow end uppermost, for he 
knows that at the upper end the shell is 
the thinnest; then he begins to grate and 
file till he has wormed his way through, 
getting noisier and noisier as the hole gets 
bigger; and then come intervals of quiet, 
which mean that his teeth are in the kernel, 
and that heis eating all within his reach ; 
for a squirrel never has patience to wait till 
the kernel is clean out; he eats by instal- 
ments in the shell, and trust him for get- 
ting the whole of it! Well, after the nut, 
he will perhaps pick the bones of an apple, 
if there be one within reach; and when he 
has his fill he will wash his face with his 
paws, and his paws with his face, and feel- 
ing quite clean and spruce and comfortable, 
he will roll over on the turf, making funny 
little noises and giving queer little jumps, 
and then away! up the next tree-stem, 
clawing, leaping, swinging, so fast—up and 
up, till your neck is out of joint with watch- 
ing him, and he is lost among the leaves. 


A FOX’S REVENGE. 


A respectable man, of the county of 
Montgomery, resided on the banks of the 
Hudson river. One day he went to a bay. 
on the river to shoot ducks or wild geese. 
When he came to the river he saw six 
geese beyond shot. He determined to 
wait for them to approach the shore.— 
While sitting there, he saw a fox come 
down to the shore, and stand some time 
and observe the geese. At length he turn- 
ed and went into the woods, and came out 
with a very large bunch of moss in his 
mouth. He then entered the water very 
silently, sank himself, and then keeping 
the moss above the water—himself con- 
cealed—he floated among the geese. Sud- 
denly one of them was drawn under the ~ 
water, and the fox soon appeared on the 
shore with the goose on his back. 

He ascended the bank, and found a hole 
made by the tearing up of a tree. This 
hole he cleared, placed in the goose, and 
covered it with great care, strewing leaves 
over it. The fox then left; and while he 
was away the hunter unburied the goose, 
closed the hole, and resolved to wait the 
issue. In about half an hour the fox re- 
turned with another fox incompany. They 
went directly to the place where the goose 
had been buried, and threw out the earth. 
The goose could not be found. They 
stood regarding each other for some time, 
when, suddenly, the second fox attacked 
the other most furiously, as if offended by 
the trick of his friend. During the battle 
he shot them both.—[ Murray's Creation. 
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those who are over-ready to promise. It 


Any thing which hits him hard. 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.| 


LITTLE EMMA. 


Joy was spread throvghout the family circle 
when it was announced that a little one was 
added to their number, but to none was the 
news more welcome than the one to whom the 
stranger was to be a sister; her dark eyes 
danced with gladness at the very thought of 
having one to join her in her childish sports. 
Every heart was made to rejoice in this event. 
The fond parents gazed upon it with gratitude 
and love. There seemed but one thing to mar 
their happiness—the mother grew more and 
more feeble day by day, and it was feared that 
she would not recover. Then was the house 
filled with sorrow at the thought of losing one 
of its precious inmates. 

At the mother’s request her former pastor 
was summoned, and over the bed of sickness 
the darling babe was consecrated to its moth- 
er’sGod. It was thought advisable by physi- 
cians that she should be removed from the 
noise and bustle of the city to the more quiet 
residence of friends in the country, consequent- 
ly, on a warm, pleasant day, preparations were 
made for their departure, and the invalid was 
conveyed to the home of her childhood. 

After her arrival strength seemed to revive, 
and fond friends hoped she was recovering, but 
consumption “allures but to deceive,” and her 
recovery was soon deemed impossible. Slowly 
but surely she went down tothe grave. It was 
hard to think of leaving her husband and 
children and other mourning relatives, but she 
was ready to do the will of the Lord—to leave 
all and be with Jesus. 

Before her death, she consigned her babe to 
the care of asister who had not only watched 
over herself and anticipated every want, but 
had ever been as a mother to her since the de- 
parture of her own sainted mother. 

Yes, she placed the little one in the care of 
this much-loved sister, and begged her to be a 
mother to the feeble babe. The request was 
granted and she died in peace, she fell sweet- 
ly asleep in the arms of Jesus, whom she loved. 

Desolate was that room after the remains of 
that dear sister were removed to the silent 
tomb. It was then that they began to realized 
their heavy loss, it was then that floods of grief 
burst upon them which others knew not of.— 
Husband, daughters, father, brothers and sis- 
ters all felt it keenly. 

Little Emma was a delicate, feeble child, 
and it was many weeks before it was thought 
that she would long survive her mother. But 
contrary to all expectations, health seemed to 
dawn upon her, and she was soon as lively and 
playful as most children of her age. All be- 
came warmly attached to the motherless babe, 
even little L. delighted in rocking her to sleep 
in the little cradle, or in taking herin her arms 
occasionally. She was too young to hold her 
long, but when auntie had her in her lap she 
would dance and play with her in such a man- 
ner as to amuse the little one. Day after day 
passed away, and the child grew more and 
more interesting, and became a delight to 
those friends, particularly to those under whose 
especial care she was placed. Mrs. G. was 
indeed a mother to the frail being, every symp- 
tom of illness was carefully watched, and im- 
mediately checked. But in an hour when 
she thought not, this lovely flower was snatch- 
ed away. Disease fastened itself upon the 
tender plant with a firm grasp. Every thing 
which human skill could devise was done for 
its relief, but God had sent his death message, 
and a fond father, an affectionate and faithful 
mother, as it were, could not ward it off. Be- 
fore any one was aware of the change, the 
spirit had fled from its house of clay, and gone 
to dwell with that of its mother—with Jesus. 

How peacefully she slept in her little cradle 
that last deep sleep! Even in the coffin she 
was beautiful, her little waxen form covered 
and surrounded with myrtle and evergreen.— 
Lovely child, lovely even in death! a doubly 
bereaved father and sister, a relative who 
watched over her with a mother’s care and so- 
licitude, and numerous sorrowing friends are 
left to mourn her departure ; but what is “their 
loss is her gain,” all sorrow and suffering are 
at an end with her now. Although her cradle, 
her little cup and spoon (precious treasures,) 
often remind them of the lost one, yet they 











cannot wish her back in this world of wicked- 
ness and sin. She is not lost to those kind 
friends, but “gone before” to dwell with her 
Savior who loves little children. Although 
laid in her “ narrow bed,” as a little child 
taught by sympathizing friends, called the 
coffin, her spirit dwells with Jesus in those 
regions above, in that better, that purer world, 
where she will join her sainted mother in sing- 
ing songs of praises to God. THEDA. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


One of our little readers was very desirous 
of writing to the Youth’s Companion. Her fa- 
ther wrote her words as she spoke them, as 
follows. It is very pleasant for little children 
to think and talk much of Heaven. To be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. 


Dear Mr. Willis.—I am glad you make the 
Youth’s Companion. I like that little verse 
about “ the end of the rainbow” in your last pa- 
per, and I like that story about “ Belle and Li- 
na.” Itis a very pretty story about “Little 
Eva’s Dream of Heaven.” I should think 
Heaven is a pretty placc, and I should like to 
bethere. I have a little brother Willie in 
heaven. He was three years old when he 
died, and he is not any older now, for they do 
not have any birth days in heaven. I was one 
week old when he died, and now I am six 
years old. I have a little sister Mallesille in 
heaven. There isa little girl in this town 
named Mary C: , and perhaps her mother 
and her sister are drowned in the ocean when 
the ship (Arctic) sunk down. She cried when 
she heard it, and she has gone to see her papa 
now, and she has no sister, or brother, or moth- 
er, and nobody but her papa. My name is 

ARY ANNETTE. 











Variety. 








SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


What benevolent and intelligent instincts 
are often displayed by the dog! We recollect 
an instance that occurred some time ago in the 
town of Braintree. A fine dog belonging to 
Mrs. V—, of that town, came running up to 
one of her sons, who was out a short distance 
from the house, and immediately commenced 
fawning and leaping upon him in a peculiar 
manner. ‘I see, Jowler, what you want,’ said 
the young man, ‘ you want another woodchuck 
do you? But it is of no use; I killed one for 
you yesterday, and I can’t go again to-day.”— 
But the dog would’nt take ‘no’ for an answer ; 
he persevered and continued his caresses, tak- 
ing hold of the young man’s sack or coat, to 
pull him along. He finally concluded to see 
what the dog wanted; and turning back to the 
house, laying down his basket and taking his 
gun, he followed the dog, who led him through 
a thick wood into an open pasture, where he 
found a neighbor’s horse ‘cast,’ and nearl 
dead. Assistance was immediately called, 
and the horse relieved, much to the joy of the 
dog, whose eyes seemed to sparkle with de- 
light. Who of our young readers would ever 
be found tormenting an animal so useful and 
generous as the dog ? 

Boston, Aug., 1854. 
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LAZY BEAVERS. 


It isa curious fact, says a trapper, that 
among the beavers there are some that are 
lazy, and will not work at all, either to assist 
in building lodges or dams, or to cut’ down 
wood for their winter stock. The industrious 
ones beat those idle fellows, and drive them 
away ; sometimes cutting off a part of their 
tail, and otherwise injuring them. The ‘pares- 
seux’ are more easily caught in traps than the 
others, and the trapper rarely misses one of 
them. They only dig a hole from the water 
running obliquely towards the surface of the 
ground twenty-five or thirty feet, from which 
they emerge, when hungry, to obtain food, re- 
turning to the same hole with the wood they 
procure, to eat the bark.. They never form 
dams, and are sometimes to the number of five 
or seven together; all are males. It is not at 
all improbable that these unfortunate fellows 
have, as is the case wiih the males of many 
species of animals, been engaged in fighting 
with others of their sex, ant cher being con- 
quered and driven from the lodge, they have 
become idlers from a kind of necessity. The 
working beavers, on the contrary, associate, 
males, females and young together.—[ 4udubon 
and Bachman. 


[ Reaper. 


—_—_—_——— 


DON'T RELY ON THEM! 

“He thathas a trade, has an estate; only 
that estate, to be productive, must be used.”— 
Under a higher power, self-reliance is of the 
first moment, and nothing t can ever be 
accomplished without it. ta young man 
now go forth with a resolution to deserve well. 
To all which I would say, “Don’t rely upon 
friends. Don’t rely upon the good name of 
your ancestors. housands have spent the 
prime of life in vain hopes of aid from those 
whom they call friends ; and thousands have 
starved because they hada rich father. Rely 
only upon the good name which is made by 





your own exertions, and know, that better than 
the best friend you can have is an unconquera- 
ble determination, united with decision of 
character. And remember that without God’s 
blessing you cannot truly prosper: ‘In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he will direct thy 
paths,’” 
—-—__ 


CAUTION TO BOYS. 


The Home Journal, in condemning the to- 
bacco using propensity, so strong of late among 
boys, mentions the followirig fact : 

‘“* A few weeks ago, a youth of sixteen arriv- 
ed in this city to prosecute his studies with a 
view to professional life. He came from a dis- 
tant State, and was to remain here for some 
years. A week or two after his arrival, he 
was seized with a paralysis in both legs, which 
advanced upward till nearly the lower half of 
his body was benumbed and apparently lifeless. 
The most distinguished physicians in New 
York attended the case, but no relief being 
afforded, the unfortunate young man has been 
taken on his way home, and there is but little 
hope of his recovery. The canse of his disease 
is stated by the physicians to be tobacco chew- 
ing—a habit which he early acquired, and per- 
sisted in to the time of his attack.” 

ee 


SLEEP. 

There is no better description given of the 
approach of sleep, than that which we find in 
one of Leigh Hunt’s papers in the Indicator :— 
‘It is a delicious movement certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, and feeling that 
you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is 
to come, not past; the limbs have been just 
tired enough to render the remaining in one 
posture delightful; the labor of the day is 
done. A gentle failure of the perceptions 
comes creeping over; the spirit of conscious- 
ness disengages itself more, and with slow and 
hushing degrees, like that of a mother detach- 
ing her hand from that of her sleeping child, 
the mind seems to have a balmy lid closed 
over it like the eye; ’tis closing more— ’tis 
closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to 
take its airy rounds,’ 

ee 


HOW TO BURN COAL. 


Graham’s Magazine has.an article on coal 
buying and burning, from which we select the 
following: 

“The great mistake ofall is to put on too 
much coal, as if it were wood—the greater 
the quantity the greater the heat. If too much 
coal is applied, the combustion is necessarily 
imperfect, because the fire is necessarily 
“choked up,” the draught destroyed, and the 
elements of the coal slowly escaping from it, 
pass off to the chimney unconsumed, or are 
disseminated in gases through the room.— 
Whereas, if the strata of coal be but moderate, 
a red flame will play around the interior of the 
stove, by which entire combustion anda healthy 
heat are secured. One ton of coal, therefore, 
by thorough combustion, will often secure 
more heat, and a healthier atmosphere, than 
two tons secured in the ordinary way; and 
- is a fact which can be easily demonstrat- 
ed. 

It will be very important this winter especi- 
ally, to have attention paid to this rule. 

—————>—_—_ 


WORKERS. 

Hon. W. W. Pepper, one of the Circuit 
Judges of Tennessee, was formerly a black- 
smith, and, “for the fun of it,” he lately. made, 
with his own hands, an iron fire-shovel, which 
he presented to the governor, Hon. Andrew 
Johnson. In return, Governor Johnson, who 
was formerly atailor,cut and made with his 
own hands, a coat, and presented it to the 
Judge. They are not ashamed of knowing 
how to work. 

—_—@——— 


WHICH IS MASTER? 

Flavel “5 that a dog will fallow two men 
while they both walk one way, and we know 
not which of the two is his master; but if we 
stay but a little, till their path separates, then 
we may quickly see who is the master. World- 
ly men andChristians have not the same master. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Hir.—A new paper called the Thzef has 
been started in New York. An exchange pa- 
per thinks that if all the thieves in the city 
were to patronize it, it would soon enjoy the 
“largest circulation.” 


It is stated that the only brother of Henry 
Clay was a cabinet-maker. Mr. Clay himself 
occasionally did something at the business, we 
believe. 


Tue ‘ os —— is the — of a 
very independent order just organi out 
West. Very few members had joined at the 
last accounts. 


In one of the industrial schools for poor and 
neglected children in New York, are two lit- 
tle girls, who having been confined to wretch- 
ed homes and filthy streets, had never seen a 

Slower! What a volume of misery do these 
words contain ! 

“Jack Frost wooed the flower. 
wilt thou?’ And the flower wilted !” 


Trying Affair—Buying a pair of boots. 


‘ Flower, 





Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or tw; 
it wantonly in the soil, and TO Nae: OF ~ 
crooked oak will tell of thee for Centuries tp 
come.—[M. F. Tupper. 


Govern your thoughts when alone, 
tongue when in company. 


Misfortune is a filter which separates si 
friends from the scum. “i ee 





and you 


_The enchantment which distance “lent t, 
view” has not been returned. 
























Poetrp. 


LITTLE WILLIE’S “ GOOD-NIGHT” 
Good-night, little birds! I am going to bed, 
To lay on nice pillow my tired little head; 
And you, pretty warblers, have flown to your 

nest. 

To fold your sweet wings,and then quietly reg, 
So we’ll both shut our eyes till again it is light, 
Kindly wishing each othera very ‘good-night! 
Good-night tu you too,dear pretty young la 
That all the day long have skipp’d by = 
d&ms ; 

You, I am sure, must be wearied with play, 
Then close to your mothers your little heads 








ay 
See—the beautiful sun gives no longer it 
i 


t, 

So is Fe not time to say kindly “ good-night ” 
Good-night, pretty pussy, ’tis too late for lay, 
For I’ve not, like you, been sleepin : 
Tis no use to look as if asking for fun 
No, no! perhaps to-morrow we'll have a 
But now, little pussy, I’m tired outright, 
So Pll stroke your smooth coat, and say kindly 

“ good-dight.” 


Good-night dear papa, and you, matnma, too, 

See how wet are the daisies with evening dew: 

The dark clouds of night soon like curtain 
will close 

Round the bedg where God’s children in quia 


repose— 

So | he draws them to hide the brigh 
ight, 

That all may enjoy a peaceful “good-night.” 


Good-night, then, to God may I venture to say, 

To him who has Joved me and kept me all day 

Mamma, is it wrong, ere I sink*to repose, 

Aad these eyelids in sleep so heavily close— 

To thank him who made all that’s good ani 
that’s bright, 

And with baby lips say,God.I wish thee “good. 
night ?” 


——__. 


A MOONLIGHT LESSON. 


They tell me that the gentle moon 
Receives her silver light, 

All from the great and glorious sun, 
That beams in heaven so bright :— 

He pours on her his golden ray; 

She shines to guide our darksome way. 


And as she treads the evening sky, 
And smiles so sweetly there, 
I think a little child may try 
To read the Jesson fair, 
Traced in pure lines of silvery light 
Upon the gathering clouds of night. 


Some distant ones have never heard 
Of Carist “ the truth, the way ;” 

{f God upon our minds have poured 
His gospel’s precious ray, 

And if the Sun of Righteousness 

Have filled our hearts with joy and peace, 


Oh! shall we not reflect the beam 
To us so freely given, 
And guide young wanderers to him 
Whose glory filleth heaven ; 
And yet whose eye hath often smiled 
On the weak efforts of a child? 
a 


HEAVEN. 


Forever there, forever there, 

Secure from Sin and Satan’s snare, 
O blessed promise in His Word 

To be forever with the Lord. 


Forever there, forever there, 
Away from this sad world of care, 
In that bright realm of endless day, 
Where tears shall all be wiped away. 


Forever there, forever there, 
One day eternal bright and fair 
Weill need no sun nor moon to li ht, 
For there “ the Lamb shall be the light. 


Forever there, forever there, 
There we shall have no cross to bear, 
In Him our sins forever hide, 
For Jesus is the Crucified. N. 
[Episcopal Recorder. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusiisHED weEx.y, By NarsanieL WILLIE 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance 
W.Hyde, Portland,E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVIL 

in different styles of binding, my 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,2. 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes 
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